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ABSTRACT 

Research has shown that teaching second language (L2) learning strategies explicitly promotes an increase in 
strategy use and in oral proficiency. Consequently, a checklist based on the six types of strategies from Oxford’s 
taxonomy (1990) was created to analyze strategic instruction in the most common textbooks used in the last year 
of Higher Secondary Education in Spain. The study considered whether there was explicit strategy instruction 
and its location (within the units [Internal] or in other sections [External]) in course books, and what specific 
strategies were explicitly taught for the two oral skills, listening and speaking. Results showed, first, that there 
was explicit internal and external instruction of L2 learning strategies both for listening and speaking, but not in 
all the books; second, that there was significantly more implicit use than explicit instruction, and less explicit 
instruction in the units of the textbooks than in specific extra sections in the textbook or in support material; and 
finally, that internal explicit instruction of strategies remains very limited; and thus, L2 learning strategy 
instruction, competence and use may not be sufficiently encouraged in those textbooks. 


KEYWORDS: strategy, explicit versus implicit teaching, oral skill, textbook analysis, last year Secondary 
Education. 


RESUMEN 

Hay evidencias de que la ensenanza explicita de estrategias de aprendizaje de L2 favorece el uso de estrategias y 
el dominio de la expresion oral. Para este estudio se diseiio una lista de verificacion de uso de estrategias basada 
en la taxonomia de Oxford (1990). La lista se aplico al analisis de la ensenanza de estrategias en los libros de 
texto mas utilizados en el ultimo curso de la ensenanza secundaria en Espafta. El estudio estaba encaminado a 
determinar si los libros analizados incluyen ensenanza de estrategias, a localizar la ubicacion de estas (en el 
interior de las unidades o en otras secciones del libro) y a identificar que estrategias se orientan de forma 
explicita a las dos destrezas orales, expresion y comprension oral. Una de las conclusiones es que, en general, 
los libros analizados no promueven suficientemente la ensenanza y el uso de estrategias de aprendizaje de L2. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

The effectiveness of explicitly teaching strategies has been subject to controversy in the field 
of SLA for quite a long time. Proponents of implicit learning have defended there is no need 
to teach explicitly second language (L2) learning strategies since students are able to 
consciously apply them for their own learning (Griffiths, 2004). However, recent research has 
shown that the explicit teaching of L2 learning strategies can be beneficial for language 
acquisition (Cohen & Macaro, 2007; Graham et al., 2011; Lyster & Saito, 2010), and, 
specifically, that “some types of strategies do appear to be more related to success in 
language learning than others” (Griffiths, 2013: 92). 

Course book analysis and evaluation have also been common in SLA research and 
authors have analyzed textbooks to facilitate the choice of the book most suited to particular 
needs and contexts. However, the analysis has generally focused on all skills (Gilakjani & 
Ahmadi, 2011; Roldan et al., 2009), on the communicative nature of the textbook (Criado & 
Sanchez, 2009; Gomez-Rodriguez, 2010), or on how some parts of language are dealt with in 
those textbooks (Mukundan et al., 2011; Zapata, 2011). Our work, which is part of a wider 
project 1 whose objective is to offer proposals for testing oral competence at the end of Higher 
Secondary Education, aims to analyze how receptive and productive oral skills are dealt with 
in some of the most used course books, according to publishing houses sales data 2 , in the last 
year of this educational stage in Spain. Since some recent research (Cross, 2009; Lam, 2010; 
Lam & Wong, 2000; Plonski, 2011) has shown that teaching L2 learning strategies explicitly 
seems to contribute to an increase in strategy use and in oral proficiency, it seems worth 
exploring whether there is any focus on explicit strategy instruction within the units of the 
students’ textbook to help L2 learners cope with communication problems more effectively. 
Additionally, this study will consider whether the type of skill, listening or speaking, or the 
kind of instruction, explicit or implicit, affects strategy choice. 


2. Acquisition and use of L2 learning strategies 

In the process of learning a second/foreign language, learners use L2 learning strategies, 
which have been defined as “thoughts and actions, consciously selected by learners, to assist 
them in learning and using language in general, and in the completion of specific language 
tasks” (Cohen, 2011a: 682). Although language learner strategies are alive and well both 
theoretically and practically (Cohen & Macaro, 2007) and the notion of strategy is being 
operationalized in the different research fields, “more research is still needed to refine 
concepts of strategy type” (Griffiths, 2013:93). 

L2 learning strategies have been classified in different ways, for example, “strategies 
for learning and use, strategies according to skill area, and strategies according to function” 
(Cohen, 2011a: 682). Despite the lack of consensus on any particular classification scheme 
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(Chaudron, 2006; Plonski, 2011), Oxford’s six factor taxonomy was chosen in our study for 
three main reasons. First, even though recently, the author has refonnulated part of the 
classification (Oxford, 2011) and some authors have noted “definitional complications” 
(Rose, 2012a: 139), and the inaccuracy and unreliability of its data collection instruments 
(Dornyei & Skehan, 2003; Dornyei, 2006; Rose, 2012b), it remains as the “most widely used 
strategy inventory” (Cohen, 2011a: 693), and “applied classification system of strategic 
learning research” (Rose, 2012b: 93) and is still utilized by many authors (see, for instance, 
Griffiths, 2013). Secondly, it was found to account the best for the variety of strategies 
reported by learners when compared to two other classification schemes (Hsiao & Oxford, 
2002), and thirdly, it includes most of the strategies also considered in other schemes. 

The six factor taxonomy includes memory strategies 3 , which help learners link one L2 
item or concept with another; cognitive strategies, which involve mental processes directly 
concerned with the processing of information “to aid the acquisition, storage and use of 
information” (Oxford, 1990:8); compensation strategies, which are “techniques used by 
learners to compensate for missing knowledge” (Hsiao & Oxford, 2002: 371), metacognitive 
strategies, used to self-direct or regulate language learning; affective strategies, which “help 
to regulate emotions, motivations and attitudes” (Deneme, 2010: 81); and social strategies, 
which are related to learning through the interaction with other people. It also includes some 
specific strategies within each of those categories. 

Interest in enhancing the learning and use of an L2 through strategy instruction has 
been on the rise at the elementary and secondary school and university levels, at adult 
centers, as well as in self-access centers (Cohen, 2011a: 683). The importance of L2 learning 
strategies instruction has been supported by research findings about efficient language 
learners, which have stated that good language learners are competent users of learning 
strategies (Morales & Smith, 2008; Cohen, 2011b), and that efficient use of strategies 
correlates strongly with language learning success and proficiency (Manchon, 2008). 
Furthermore, recent research has shown that it is the efficient use of strategies, their degree of 
use and appropriateness more than the quantity of strategies employed what seems to make 
the difference between successful and unsuccessful language learners (Cohen, 2011b; 
Griffiths, 2013). Good language learners have also appeared as more skilled at “matching 
strategies to the task” (Chamot, 2005:116), through metacognitive knowledge about task 
requirements. As Rubin et al. (2007:142) argued, “unless learners select strategies in the 
service of some task, skill, and goal, they will not easily find the most appropriate strategies 
and be successful.” Consequently, to help students become more effective language learners, 
it seems worth exploring whether, where and how regular textbooks used in mainstream 
secondary classrooms deal with L2 learning strategy instruction. 
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3. L2 learning strategies instruction 

Although some researchers have questioned the effectiveness of the explicit teaching of 
strategies (Skehan, 1998), others (see, for example, Manchon, 2000, 2008) argue in favor of 
their inclusion for teaching because, even though an overuse is associated to low proficiency 
levels, most strategies are effective, promote learning and can result in improved oral 
competence. Furthermore, “research consistently shows that one of the most important 
purposes of instruction should be to raise learners’ awareness of strategies and then allow 
each to select appropriate strategies” (Anderson, 2005:763), as strategy awareness is the best 
predictor of strategy use (Lee & Oxford, 2008). Thus, making learners aware of the array of 
L2 learning strategies at their disposal explicitly can aid less successful language learners 
(Grenfell & Harris, 1999) so that they are able to develop more effective strategic behavior 
(Cohen & Macaro, 2007). 

In fact, although proponents of implicit L2 learning strategies have argued that those 
strategies are transferred from the Li and do not need to be overtly taught (Kellennan, 1991), 
research has shown that transference is not automatic. This implies that less successful 
language learners often use the same strategies over and over again without making 
significant progress in their tasks (Anderson, 2005) because they ignore alternative and more 
effective strategies. Chamot (1999) indicated that learning strategies are teachable and 
furthermore, research has supported the effectiveness of explicit interventions reporting that 
students in programs including explicit instruction followed by practice outperfonned those 
only practicing the corresponding skill (Graham & Macaro, 2008). In this vein, Chamot 
(2005) postulated that in order to learn strategy use, explicit or intentional learning - teacher, 
textbook or learner directed- works better than implicit or incidental learning, which does not 
involve conscious reflection. Other authors support these conclusions, and stress that the most 
effective strategy instruction occurs when it is explicit and integrated in the regular language 
classroom (Cohen, 1998, 2011b; Plonsky, 2011). Furthermore, the use of strategies gives 
learners a sense of security for real life and classroom communication (Manchon, 2000) 
“[and thus] effective strategy instruction should be part of instructed language learning” 
(Manchon, 2008:225). 

Despite a growing interest in incorporating an explicit focus on learning strategies and 
leaming-how-to-leam into language curricula (Wong & Nunan, 2011), the way L2 learning 
strategy instruction for listening and speaking is incorporated in textbooks commonly used in 
the last year of Higher Secondary Education in Spain has not been explored in course book 
analysis. This area is particularly important to test whether Manchon's statement about 
strategy instruction remaining “at the level of isolated initiatives rather than being part of 
mainstream pedagogical recommendations and practices” (2008:223) still applies today as 
teachers will tend to choose books which match their language learning beliefs and will tend 
to do in class what there is in the textbook chosen. Consequently, the type of strategy 
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instruction, explicit or implicit, present within the units of the most common textbooks used 
in that educational stage in Spain nowadays will be a good indicator of the type of strategy 
instruction taking place in real mainstream classrooms. 

Thus, in order to study how L2 learning strategic teaching is carried out when dealing 
with oral receptive and productive skills, our research questions were formulated as follows: 

1. Are L2 learning strategies explicitly explained or only implicitly considered in 
the listening and speaking sections, activities or tasks within the units of second 
year Bachillerato books? 

2. Are L2 learning strategies explicitly taught in other sections of the textbook 
and/or in support material devoted to oral language development in second year 
Bachillerato 4 textbook packs? 

3. What type of L2 learning strategies are explicitly instructed for oral skills 
development in those textbooks? 


4. METHOD 
4.1. Instruments 

The instrument used to carry out this research was part of a longer checklist (Bueno-Alastuey 
& Luque-Gullo, 2015) created to analyze how receptive and productive oral competence was 
developed in five of the most common textbooks, according to sales data 5 , used in the last 
year of Secondary Higher Education in Spain. 8 items in each of two of the sections - 
listening and speaking- of the questionnaire were related to strategy instruction and use (see 
Appendix I). 

The eight items comprised two categorical exclusive 6 elements and 6 categorical but 
not exclusive items. The two categorical exclusive elements sought to examine, first, whether 
there was any explicit L2 learning strategy instruction in the listening and speaking sections 
of the units analyzed (Internal), and, secondly, whether there was any explicit instruction in 
any other specific listening or speaking sections in the textbook or in support material of the 
textbook pack -teacher’s book, extra material, resource book, web pages referenced, etc - but 
not within the units themselves (External). Given the time pressure felt by teachers to cover 
the curriculum, everything not included in the unit was considered as optional material and 
thus, external in our analysis. 

Explicit instruction was operationalized as any explicit explanation given about a 
strategy and how to use it, while implicit use of a strategy was defined as any question or part 
of an activity in which learners were supposed to employ a specific learner strategy without 
any reference to its name, how that strategy should be used, or its benefits (see Appendix II 
for specific examples in the selected textbooks). 
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The following six categorical and not exclusive statements inspected the strategy 
categories (using Oxford’s (1990) six major categories: memory, cognitive, compensation, 
metacognitive, affective and social), and the specific subcategories within each category 
(using the further subdivisions proposed by Oxford for each of her six major categories) that 
were instructed explicitly in the listening or speaking tasks within the unit. We also analysed 
which specific categories and subcategories were instructed explicitly outside the units. And 
finally, the last two explored which categories and subcategories were supposed to be used 
implicitly, according to the wording of the questions proposed in the book, in the listening 
and speaking sections of the units analyzed in each book without any explicit instruction on 
the strategy or strategies involved. Thus, these last questions enquired about any implicit 
focus on strategy instruction within the units and in other specific parts of the textbook pack. 

4.2. Procedure 

After the checklist was created, the five course books most used in the previous academic 
year in five provinces which had different Baccalaureate exams 7 were selected to be 
evaluated. From each of those books, two units were selected at random and they were 
analysed by the authors of this paper using the checklist. Apart from the units, all parts 
related to the randomly selected units such as the workbook corresponding units, extra 
activities or explanations in the teachers manual, listening or speaking exam practice 
exercises for those units, and general listening and speaking exam preparation sections in the 
textbook pack were also analyzed for explicit strategy instruction and implicit required use. 
Only the data regarding strategy instruction have been used for this paper. 

4.3. Design and analysis of data 

First, all the data related to strategy instruction were organized in tables indicating the 
presence of explicit instruction, its location and the type of strategies explicitly instructed and 
implicitly required. The major categories (memory, cognitive, compensation, metacognitive, 
affective and social) were called first-level strategies and the subcategories (for example, for 
memory strategies: mental linkages, applying images and sounds, reviewing well, and 
employing action) second-level for coding purposes. 

Secondly, the data were coded according to the type of 1 st level strategy used (Mem- 
Cog-Com-Met-Aff-Soc), Teaching Focus (Explicit vs Implicit), section where the explicit 
instruction or implicit use took place (within unit [Internal henceforth] vs other parts of the 
textbook pack [External henceforth]) and skill being taught (speaking vs. listening). 
Examples of Implicit use and Explicit teaching of strategies, in both Internal and External 
positions are given in Appendix II. 

In order to carry out the statistical analysis 8 , the data were grouped into three 
categorical variables: Strategy (A), Teaching Focus (B) and Skill (C) and analyzed using the 
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R program of statistical analysis. The first variable (Strategy) was coded into memory (mem), 
cognitive (cog), compensation (com), metacognitive (met), affective (aff) and social (soc) 
categories, following Oxford’s classification (1990). The second variable (Teaching Focus) 
consisted of explicit and implicit instruction, and the third (Skill) included listening and 
speaking. 


5. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
5.1. Internal L2 strategies instruction 

As a first step in our research, a non-inferential descriptive analysis was carried out to 
identify whether there was explicit L2 learning strategy instruction within the units of the 
textbooks analyzed (Explicit Internal). The aim was to examine whether strategies were 
explicitly taught by using techniques such as naming the strategy or raising awareness of the 
need to use a strategy when a task required the use of particular strategies, or, alternatively, 
whether their use was only implicitly required by the task, in answer to research question 1. 
As can be seen in Table 1, only two of the books analyzed (Book 1 and 4) had explicit 
strategy instruction both in listening and speaking, another book (Book 3) dealt with strategy 
instruction explicitly but only for listening, and another one (Book 2) for speaking 
exclusively. Thus, the majority of the books did not have explicit strategy instruction for both 
skills. By contrast, all books had implicit required use of L2 learning strategies for both skills. 



Listening 

Speaking 


Explicit 

Implicit 

Explicit 

Implicit 

Book 1 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Book 2 


/ 

/ 

/ 

Book 3 

/ 

/ 


/ 

Book 4 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Book 5 


/ 


/ 


Table 1 . Type of L2 learning strategies instruction in the textbooks 


The second step in our study intended to find out the type of first-level strategies being 
explicitly and implicitly taught depending on skill. As can be seen in Table 2, explicit 
strategy instruction is rare within the units of textbooks both for listening and speaking and 
some types of first-level learning strategies are not explicitly taught. In the case of listening, 
memory and social strategies are not explicitly instructed, and, in the case of speaking, 
metacognitive and affective strategies are ignored. Furthermore, the number of instances of 
explicit strategy instruction is very low compared to the number of instances of implicit 
required use for all first-level learning strategies. 
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A=Strategy 


C=Skill 

B=Teach.Focus 

Mem 

Cog 

Com 

Met 

Aff 

Soc 

Lis 

Explicit 

0 

1 

4 

8 

3 

0 

Impl 

9 

15 

10 

14 

1 

0 

Spe 

Explicit 

3 

7 

1 

0 

0 

6 

Impl 

9 

21 

8 

15 

1 

14 


Table 2. Type of strategies explicitly taught and implicitly used 
within the units of the textbooks 


5.2. External L2 learning strategy instruction 

Considering the shortage of explicit strategy instruction in the units of the textbooks selected, 
we analyzed the rest of the textbook and additional support material to explore whether there 
was any explicit L2 learning strategy instruction in other sections of the textbook or in 
support material of the textbook pack (Explicit External) (research question 2). 

As can be seen in Table 3, only two of the books analyzed (Books 1 and 4) had explicit 
strategy instruction in both skills and both in internal and external positions. Book 2 had only 
external explicit instruction for listening, and both internal and external explicit instruction 
for speaking. Book 3 solely had internal explicit instruction for listening, and, finally, Book 5 
had no explicit instruction in any part and for any of the skills. 


Book 

Listening 

Speaking 


Explicit 

Implicit 

Explicit 

Implicit 


Within 

unit 

Internal 

Specific 

section 

External 

Within 

unit 

Specific 

section 

Within 

unit 

Internal 

Specific 

section 

External 

Within 

unit 

Specific 

section 

Book 1 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Book 2 


/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Book 3 

/ 


/ 

/ 



/ 

/ 

Book 4 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Book 5 



/ 

/ 



/ 

/ 


Table 3. L2 learning strategies instruction: Type and location 


Regarding implicit use, all books had tasks in which L2 learning strategies were 
required implicitly both internally and externally. 

This difference between implicit use and explicit instruction was statistically 
significant. As can be seen in the statistical analysis (see Table 4), there was significantly 
more implicit required use (Impl.) than explicit instruction both internally (Expl. I), and 
externally (Expl. E). Furthermore, there was significantly more external explicit instruction 
(Expl. E) than internal (Expl.I) for both skills. 
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(Strategy * Skill)+T each. Focus 


Param 

SE 

Z 

P(z) 

Expl.E vs 

Expl.I 

-0.887 

0.259 

-3.422 

0.001* 


Impl 

0.359 

0.183 

1.965 

0.049* 

Expl.I 

Impl 

1.246 

0.248 

5.032 

0.000* 


Table 4. Statistical analysis of teaching focus, explicit vs. implicit, and location. 


These data confirm that explicit instruction is not a priority in the most used textbooks 
in the last year of Higher Secondary Education in Spain. Consequently students are not 
provided with enough explicit instruction to be aware of the range of strategies available, and 
thus, they are not equipped with enough knowledge to be able to select the most effective 
strategies (Graham & Macaro, 2008; Plonski, 2011). Particularly, explicit instruction seems 
poor within the students’ textbook units and, consequently, if learners are not taught how to 
select among different strategies, poor language learners will probably continue using the 
same strategies over and over again without making significant progress (Anderson, 2005). 

5.3. Type of L2 learning strategies instruction in textbooks 

After finding out that textbooks provided low explicit L2 learning strategy instruction, we 
identified the specific subtypes (second-level) of strategies explicitly instructed (research 
question 3). As shown in Tables 5 and 6, there was a sharp contrast among the types of 
strategies included for explicit instruction and implicit use for the two skills analyzed. 

Table 5 shows the first and second-level strategies explicitly taught or implicitly used 
for listening in each of the five course books analyzed. Four books had explicit L2 learning 
strategy instruction focused on listening. Explicit instruction was more scarce internally 
(within the units) than externally (in other sections or support material), and only two books 
(Book 1 and 4) had both internal and external explicit instruction. Book 3 only had internal 
explicit instruction and Book 2 exclusively external. 

Results showed internal explicit instruction on metacognitive, compensation and 
affective strategies, and only one instance of internal explicit instruction on cognitive 
strategies. External explicit instruction appeared as more abundant and included more types 
of first-level strategies (memory, cognitive, compensation, metacognitive and affective 
strategies). The four textbooks which had explicit instruction ignored social strategies. Data 
also indicated more implicit required use of strategies than explicit instruction in all books, 
except Book 4, and in all types of strategies except affective ones. 
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1 st level 2 nd level 


linkages 
Applying 
images and 
sounds 


Explicit Unit Explicit Outside Unit 


Implicit 


B1 B2 B3 B4 B5 B1 B2 B3 B4 B5 B1 B2 B3 B4 B5 


Memory 


leviewing well 
imploying 


action 


Practicing 

Receiving 

&sending 

messages 



Cognitive knalyzing & / 


reasoning 
Creating 
structure for 
input & output 


Guessing 

Overcoming 

limitations 


Compens- 




/ / 
/ / 


/ / / 


/ / 
/ / 





/ / / / / 


/ / / / / 


/ / / 


Centering / // // / ///// 

Arranging & / / / / / / 

Meta- 55 

planning 

cognitive- 

Evaluating / / 

your learning 


Lowering / / / / / 

anxiety ! 

Encouraging / / 

Affective yourself i 

Taking : 

emotional 
temperature 


Asking ; 

Social Cooperating | 

Empathising 


Table 5. Sub-group (1 st and 2 nd level) of language learner strategies type of instruction for listening 
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Regarding the type of first-level strategies explicitly taught, Book 1 provided explicit 
instruction on five types of strategies, all except social strategies, and thus, covered the most 
strategies explicitly. Nevertheless, Book 4 gave explicit instruction on four types of strategies 
and the most internal explicit instruction (three of the first level strategies vs. two in Book 
1), which could be considered as more pedagogically appropriate as teachers will tend to 
cover what there is in the units first (McGrath, 2006). 

Considering explicit instruction of second-level L2 learning strategies, internal explicit 
instruction in Book 4 covered the majority of second-level strategies explicitly taught in the 
book (six out of seven). Book 1 also had internal and external explicit instruction, and more 
types of second-level L2 learning strategies being taught (eight types). However, fewer 
strategies (three types) were explicitly instructed internally. Book 3 only had internal explicit 
instruction and Book 2 only external. Consequently, they both dealt with fewer second-level 
learning strategies (six types in Book 2 and five in Book 3). 

Regarding implicit required use of strategies, all books, except Book 1, dealt implicitly 
with at least four different groups of first-level strategies. All five books with cognitive, 
compensation and metacognitive strategies, while only Book 3 dealt with affective strategies. 

From these data, we must point out first, that books included slightly more implicit use 
of strategies for listening than explicit training. Secondly, books placed more emphasis on 
metacognitive and compensation strategies explicit training, less emphasis on cognitive and 
affective strategies explicit instruction, dealt very scarcely with memory strategies and 
completely ignored social strategies. From all the books analysed, book 4 offered the most 
explicit instruction and both internally and externally. Finally, many of the second-level 
strategies were completely ignored both explicitly and implicitly and, thus, strategy 
instruction should be considered as quite restricted. 
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1 st level 

2 nd level 

Explicit Unit 

Explicit Outside Unit 

Implicit 

B1 

B2 

B3 

B4 

B5 

B1 

B2 

B3 

B4 

B5 

B1 

B2 

B3 

B4 

B5 

Memory 

Mental linkages 


/ 


/ 








/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Applying images 

and sounds 












/ 




Reviewing well 







/ 







/ 

/ 

Employing 

action 
















Cognitive 

Practicing 




/ 





/ 


/ 


/ 

/ 

/ 

Receiving 

&sending 

messages 




/ 



/ 


/ 



/ 


/ 

/ 

Analyzing & 
reasoning 






/ 



/ 




/ 



Creating 

structure for 

input & output 


/ 




/ 

/ 


/ 




/ 

/ 

/ 

Compens¬ 

ation 

Guessing 







/ 






/ 


/ 

Overcoming 

limitations 


/ 




/ 

/ 





/ 

/ 


/ 

Meta- 

cognitive 

Centering 






/ 

/ 




/ 

/ 


/ 

/ 

Arranging & 
planning 






/ 

/ 




/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Evaluating your 
learning 






/ 










Affective 

Lowering 

anxiety 






/ 

/ 


/ 



/ 




Encouraging 

yourself 









/ 







Taking 

emotional 

temperature 







/ 









Social 

Asking 

/ 

/ 







/ 



/ 

/ 

/ 


Cooperating 


/ 





/ 


/ 


/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

Empathising 


/ 










/ 





Table 6. Sub-group (1 st and 2 nd level)of language learner strategies type of instruction for speaking 


Table 6 shows the first and second-level L2 learning strategies explicitly taught or 
implicitly used in each of the five course books analyzed in the case of production-speaking. 
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Results indicated that only three books (Book 1, 2 and 4) provided explicit instruction both 
internally and externally. Books 3 and 5 provided no explicit instruction of L2 learning 
strategies for speaking. Thus, fewer books had explicit instruction for speaking than for 
listening. 

Regarding first-level learning strategies, there was a focus on cognitive and social 
strategies and a wider use of strategies explicitly taught and used for the speaking skill, 
especially in the case of memory and social strategies. Whereas the emphasis in the listening 
sections lied in compensation and metacognitive processes, the speaking sections included a 
more balanced inclusion of all the types of strategies considered by Oxford (1990), including 
social strategies. This fact suggests that the interaction side of speaking was taken into 
consideration in most of the textbooks analyzed (see subdivision of speaking into production 
& interaction, CEFR, 2001). 

In the case of speaking, Book 2 covered the most explicit instruction both internally 
(four types of first-level strategies vs. one in Book 1 and two in Book 4) and externally (all 
types of first-level strategies vs. four in Book 1 and three in Book 4). 

Regarding second-level type of strategies explicit training, Book 2 offered explicit 
instruction on most second-level types of learning strategies (13 types), but on very few 
internally (6 types). Book 4 provided explicit instruction on nine strategies (only three 
internally), but ignored completely compensation and affective explicit training. Finally, 
Book 1 included the least explicit instruction (eight types of second-level strategies). 

Regarding implicit use, Book 2 provided the most implicit required use of strategies (all 
six types of first-level strategies), Books 3, 4 and 5 included implicit use of five types of 
strategies, and finally, Book 1 showed the least amount of first type learning strategies, only 
three. 

Even though the frequency of strategies developed for speaking was higher than for 
listening both explicitly and implicitly, and particularly regarding the use of social strategies, 
cognitive and memory ones, internal explicit instruction (four types of first-level and eight 
types of second-level learning strategies) was lower than for listening and can be considered 
worryingly limited, as it was in the case of listening. 

If the most effective strategy instruction should be explicit and integrated in the regular 
language classroom (Manchon, 2008), the course books used in this educational stage do not 
fulfill this objective and limit strategy instruction to specific sections outside the units and 
particular strategies depending on skill. Even though the lack of explicit instruction 
considered in the textbooks analyzed might not reflect what teachers do in the classroom, a 
general tendency to focus on the textbook and material provided given the time pressure to 
cover the official curriculum has been observed (Menkabu & Harwood, 2013). 
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6. LIMITATIONS OF STUDY AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FURTHER 
RESEARCH 

This study has a number of limitations. The first limitation, as it has already been mentioned, 
is due to the classification of strategies chosen because “taxonomies of language learning 
strategies are prone to definitional complications” (Rose, 2012a: 139). Oxford’s taxonomy 
(1990) is no exception, and it has been criticized for categorical problems as some of the 
categories are not clear-cut or are included in more than one classification. However, new 
categorizations, including the notion of self-regulation (Cohen, 2011b; Domyei, 2009) or that 
of motivational strategies (Gilloteaux & Dornyei, 2008), also present categorization problems 
and, thus, do not solve the problem (Rose, 2012a, 2012b), and there is still a need to check 
whether any type of learning strategy is being considered in classroom practice. A second 
limitation deals with the textbooks chosen, since, even if they were the most widely used, 
they may not represent what other textbooks include as regards strategies. Finally, this study 
has categorized as implicit use the lack of explanation of the strategies employed in the 
textbooks. However, classroom practices do not always follow the textbook to the line and 
students may use other strategies or may use the book differently and, thus, there might be 
more explicit instruction than indicated in our study. 

Regarding further research, the lack of explicit strategy instruction within textbook 
units, their reduced quantity and their limited range is likely to be extensive to most textbooks 
used in other educational stages and in other EFL contexts. Nevertheless, further analysis of 
the type of strategies used in different textbooks, whether they are explicitly considered, and 
which types of strategies are associated to each of the two oral skills is needed to generalize 
our conclusions and to extend them to other international contexts. Further research should 
also explore whether implicit required use or opportunities to use strategies can be regarded 
as a deliberate policy on the part of course book authors. 

Finally, the study of oral strategies should form part of wider studies which contemplate 
how oral competence is dealt with in EFL textbooks. If the goal of instructed language 
learning is to foster language proficiency, one of the most important purposes of instruction 
should be to raise learners’ awareness of strategies and then allow each to select appropriate 
strategies to become successful language learners (Anderson, 2005) through explicit 
instruction and metalinguistic reflection and according to type of task/skill. Although 
textbooks devote some space to strategic development, and they select strategic behavior in 
terms of type of skill, the majority of them include that as support material, which might or 
might not be used by teachers, or they might just consider their use for different tasks without 
the inclusion of any explicit reference to strategic instruction. 
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7. CONCLUSIONS 

After analyzing five of the most common textbooks used in the last year of Higher Secondary 
Education in Spain, our results showed that there were more strategies implicitly asked for 
than explicitly taught (regardless of their type) and more explicit and more varied strategy 
instruction for speaking than for listening in external but not in internal positions. All types of 
the first-level learning strategies of the six factor dichotomy defined by Oxford (1990) were 
implicitly used in the textbooks analyzed, but not all of them were instructed explicitly. 
Furthermore, not all the types of strategies within each of the six groups were dealt with 
either implicitly or explicitly and, thus, some of the second-level strategies were completely 
ignored both for explicit instruction and for implicit use. Our findings also showed that there 
was more explicit strategy instruction in support material outside the textbook units than 
inside them. 

Consequently, it can be claimed that although language learning strategies are 
implicitly considered in the course books most commonly used in this educational stage, 
explicit instruction is mainly considered as optional and not sufficiently present within the 
units. Bearing in mind the fact that some types of strategies do appear to be more related to 
success in language learning than others (Griffiths, 2013), and that explicit teaching of some 
of these strategies contributes to an increase in strategy use and in oral proficiency (Cohen, 
2011a; Cohen et al., 1995; Griffiths, 2013), then the textbooks selected may not provide 
sufficient explicit practice in terms of frequency. Moreover, as research has shown (Cross, 
2009; Lam, 2010; Lam & Wong, 2000; Plonski, 2011), learning strategies are in fact 
teachable (Griffiths, 2013), and “effective strategy instruction should be part of instructed 
language learning” (Manchon, 2008: 225). However, the lack of explicit instruction within 
the units points to a lack of awareness of the importance of L2 learning strategies for 
successful oral language performance on the part of publishing houses, who do not seem 
conscious of the effectiveness of explicit interventions followed by practice proposed by 
some authors (Graham & Macaro, 2008). They also point to the more than likely lack of 
strategy instruction students experience as teachers will tend to do in class what there is 
within the units of the book chosen rather than complementary material in other sections, 
usually ignored because of lack of time (Menkabu & Harwood, 2013). 

However, it must also be considered that efficient use of learning strategies (Morales & 
Smith, 2008) has to do more with degree and appropriateness than with quantity (Peters, 
1999), as Griffiths confirms (2013) when she reviews studies about the use of learning 
strategies of higher level learners. Nevertheless, in the textbooks analyzed only some types of 
strategies are offered for some skills, and strategy instruction depends on the skill being 
taught. Therefore, the choice of strategy to be taught or used depends on skill and textbooks 
tend to favor certain strategies over others in the tasks or explicit instruction they provide. 
This points to a more than likely lack of sufficient knowledge of all types of strategies which 
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can be used for oral production and reception. If efficient users are better at using appropriate 
language learning strategies, and this involves matching the type of strategies to the type of 
task, then, explicit instruction is needed and should be the aim within the units of a textbook. 
Furthermore, textbooks units should offer a wider array of strategies to provide an adequate 
range of them to decide which one matches the task better depending on the skill developed. 


NOTES 

1. Research Project FFI2021-22442 “Orientacion, propuestas y ensenanza para la seccion de ingles 
en la prueba de acceso a la universidad,” financed by the Ministry of Education, Spain. 

2. The five books analysed sold 134,654 copies in the last year of Higher Secondary Education in 
Spain in the year 2012, according to data provided by publishing companies. 

3. Domyei (2005: 168) states mnemonic strategies constitute a “subclass of cognitive strategies.” 
However, even if they are a subclass, they exist, and thus, we have used them as in the original 
classification. 

4. Last year of Secondary Education in Spain. 

5. The five books chosen represent sales of 134,654 units in the year 2012, ranging from the 46.073 
copies sold of the most popular to the 4.000 copies sold of the least used textbook. 

6. Categorical questions/variables are single-choice or multiple-choice questions such as yes-no 
questions or questions with several possible answers. They are exclusive if the choice is restricted 
to one option and inclusive if more than one option can be selected. 

7. As the initial aim of the analysis was to check whether the Baccalaureate exam had any washback 
effect on the textbook chosen in the year when students were preparing for the exam, five 
provinces which had different elements in that exam such as a listening part or a phonetic part 
were identified, and data about the books most used in those provinces were collected from 
publishing houses. From the sales data provided, we selected the five books most used. 

8. All statistical analyses were performed using the free-GNU R software, R version 3.0.0 (R 
Foundation for Statistical Computing, http://www.r-project.org/) with {MASS}, {vcd}, 
{vcdExtra}, {gmodels}, and {contrast} libraries. Statistical significance was set at probability of 
.05 
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APPENDIX I: Course Book Analysis Template for listening (idem for speaking) 


E is the development of specific L2 learning instruction strategies dealt with in 
the listening in the unit 1(only if there are specific exercises for the development 
of receptive strategies) 

lYes 

ONo 

F is the development of specific L2 learning instruction listening strategies 
dealt with in the book Ifonly if there are specific exercises for the development 
of receptive strategies) 

lYes 

ONo 

G which specific 1 st level strategies are dealt with explicitly in the listening tasks of the unit Tick below 

(Explicitly telling students which strategies they have to use, for example being calm, not trying to understand 
everything?) (write down a number at the l bl level (Memory, Cognitive etc.l) 

H which specific 2 nd level strategies are dealt with explicitly in the listening tasks in the unit Tick below 

(Write down a number from the specific strategies at the 2 nd level of specificity (mental linkages, practicing etc.l) 

1 Memory 


1.1 Mental linkages 


1.2 Applying images and sounds 


1.3 Reviewing well 


1.4 Employing action 


2 Cognitive 


2.1 practicing 


2.2. receiving & sending messages 


2.3 analyzing & reasoning 


2.4 creating structure for input & output 


3 Compensation 


3.1 guessing 


3.2 overcoming limitations 


4 Metacognitive 


4.1 centering 


4.2 arranging & planning 


4.3 evaluating your learning 


5 Affective 


5.1 lowering anxiety 


5.2 encouraging yourself 


5.3 taking emotional temperature 


6 Social 


6.1 asking 


6.2 cooperating 


6.3 empathizing 


I which specific 1 st level strategies are dealt with explicitly in another section of the hook Tick below 

(Explicitly telling students which strategies they have to use, for example being calm, 
not trying to understand everything?) (write down a number at the 1 st level [Memory, Cognitive etc.l) 

J which 2 nd level strategies are dealt with explicitly in another section of the hook Tick below 

(Write down a number from the specific strategies at the 2 nd level of specificity [mental linkages, practicing etc.l) 

1 Memory 


1.1 Mental linkages 


1.2 Applying images and sounds 


1.3 Reviewing well 


1.4 Employing action 


2 Cognitive 


2.1 practicing 


2.2. receiving & sending messages 


2.3 analyzing & reasoning 


2.4 creating structure for input & output 


3 Compensation 


3.1 guessing 


3.2 overcoming limitations 


4 Metacognitive 
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4.1 centering 


4.2 arranging & planning 


4.3 evaluating your learning 


5 Affective 


5.1 lowering anxiety 


5.2 encouraging yourself 


5.3 taking emotional temperature 


6 Social 


6.1 asking 


6.2 cooperating 


6.3 empathizing 


K which specific 1 st level strategies are used in the listening tasks in the unit Tick below 

(which strategies have to be used for completing the tasks (as it is here) independently of whether 
they are explicitly considered or not, whether they have to be used.) 

L which 2 nd level strategies are used in the listening tasks in the unit Tick below 

(Write down a number from the specific strategies at the 2 nd level of specificity [mental linkages, practicing etc.]) 

1 Memory 


1.1 Mental linkages 


1.2 Applying images and sounds 


1.3 Reviewing well 


1.4 Employing action 


2 Cognitive 


2.1 practicing 


2.2. receiving & sending messages 


2.3 analyzing & reasoning 


2.4 creating structure for input & output 


3 Compensation 


3.1 guessing 


3.2 overcoming limitations 


4 Metacognitive 


4.1 centering 


4.2 arranging & planning 


4.3 evaluating your learning 


5 Affective 


5.1 lowering anxiety 


5.2 encouraging yourself 


5.3 taking emotional temperature 


6 Social 


6.1 asking 


6.2 cooperating 


6.3 empathizing 
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APPENDIX II: Examples of strategies found in the units of textbooks (Internal) and in support 
material (External) 

(When a specific written explanation on the use of the strategy was given, it was considered Explicit. 
If no explanation was given, then strategies were considered implicitly used.) 




External (Teacher's book) Implicit listening Internal implicit speaking: No explicit 

strategy: In exercise 4, students are allowed strategy instruction but students have to 

time to read all the options and thus to use a use a compensation strategy (3.1. 
cognitive strategy (2.3 analyze) and a guessing) so there is implicit use of 

compensation strategy (3.1. guessing) and so strategies, 
there should be implicit use of strategies. 
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Internal explicit speaking strategy: the External (in the final reference section of 
students’book explains in exercise 8 the use the workbook) explicit speaking strategy: 
of a social strategy, asking for clarification. there is a revision of speaking strategies 

using the native language of students. Some 
of the strategies considered here include 
social strategies, asking for clarification, 
affective ones, lowering anxiety, and 
cognitive ones such as creating structure for 
input and output and practicing. 
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Student’s Book page HU 

Listening 


O Read the task with the das', Mudctilr translate the words 
into their own language. 

Answers ill SiarkW uwn language 

0 Students read die tntruduuinn aiisl answer the question. 


The expert < agree tlut money doesn't make you hapfoei. 

O .21 Rad the question with the class. F.raphasire 

if they do nor understand everyth uig, but should just 
listen for the answer to this question- Ash them which 
options they iltinl will definitely be mentioned: and why 
Students listen and answer the question. 


EXTRA VOCABULARY 

£?2-2l Write the headings Hqppy and Sad on the 
board. Students listen to the recording again and write 
down adjectives they heat with these meanings under 
the correct heading. Check understanding of the 
adjectives. Students record any new words in their 
vocabulary notebooks. 


Happy: dared, related 

Sad: wofriid, nervous, fed up, depressed 


Dictation 

especially commas. Play tire recording as many limes 


Q £? 2.21 Read ibe hunt skill box with the class. Allow 
srudeots rime ro read the questions and all the options. 
Modems listen and choose the correct answers. Play the 
recording as many times as necessary. 


7B SC 

EXTRA VOCABULARY 

s© 2.21 Write the following sentences from the 
recording on the board. Explain that they all contain 
expressions or collocations related to money. Students 
complete the sentences. Play the recording while 
students listen and check their answers, 
f CUyW Ml u nielli semeltieg lint mates gen 

tagfg ini deem'l _or«Mjl 

i We dm'/ Mid le ft eel er _ meat). 

3 Its difficult te Hint tf Hi* filial gee dn'f tare 


1 If l'ro fueling a bit fbd up, 1 put tome of ntv favourite 
music nn and dame around my bedroom until 1 feet 

2 It’s been shown that physical nrrtiae can improve 

3 He’s always happy to see me, so even if I've had a bad 
day, be makes me fee! better 


LISTENING HELP _ 

• For more listening practice, see the Wadihookon page 
76, and the Teac her s Resource Book on page 59. 


Internal explicit listening strategy: Exercise 3 
in the students’ book explains the use of two 
strategies, an affective one, lowering anxiety, 
and a compensation strategy, guessing. 


External (teacher’s book) explicit listening 
strategy: exercise 3 suggests the usage of an 
affective strategy, lowering anxiety, to be used by 
students. However, this strategy is not mentioned 
in the students’ book, and thus, it was considered 
External Explicit 
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